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1.3 Introducing Pan 


Muse, tell me about Pan...Through wooded glades he wanders 
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hairy, bearded figure with horns, puck nose, tail, goat’s 
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Donald Hughes points out, the god Pan 


recognized as universal god of nature”, and became “Great Pan, the ‘all 


god’, nature personified, who ruled ‘all[things’”. Hughes remarks that “ 


natural environment’”. 


*sealfoaming”, and with fishermen. 
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of Jesus’ earthly life, as we can see from Eusebius’ comment on Plutarch’s 


For Eusebius, Christ’s ministry on earth effectuated the overthrowing of 
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name, Eusebius makes Pan a symbol or representative of “all daemons”. 
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before Him and beseeching Him not to deliver them over to the Tartarus)” 


exorcism of the demons into the pigs, in which the demons (in Luke’s 


However, from the Renaissance and onwards, Eusebius’ polemical and 
oppositional interpretation of Pan’s death lived on in the history of 
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the death of Pan, was in fact the outcry of the death of Christ, “who, with 


rocks...announcing that the Lord was dead.” © 


substance of the universe ... The strength of whose nature forms 


With these two interpretations of the “death of Pan” 


in subsequent Western history of literature, ’an army of commentators, 
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up Virgil’s Pan, the good shepherd, and compares it with the good 
shepherd Jesus in the New Testament. Rabelais’ character Pantagruel 
explains Plutarch’s story thus: 


Jerusalem... And methinks my interpretation is not improper; for 
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. Screech points also to other texts “doubtless in Rabelais’ 


mind”: 1 Cor 8:6; Eph 1:22 


concludes that “Rabelais, in introducing a stoic element into Christian 


thought, was in fact following a tendency operative in Paul himself.” 
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Screech suggests, is also pertinent since Stoic interpretation of Pan’s dual 
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Pan’s Anniversary; or, The Shepherd’s Holiday, in English Masques, OI 


Pan is our All, by him we breathe, we live, We move, we are; ’tis 
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And later again Pan/James is praised as “Great Pan, the father of our peace 
and pleasure”. ‘{Jonson’s use of the stoic and orphic Pan as providence of 


Christ’s Nativity 


[Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativ 


In Milton’s later works, however, Pan is associated with the sexual aspects 


Various aspects of Pan’s dual nature have shown up in Western history. 


entifications, as in Giles Fletcher’s 


Ah, foolish Shepherds! Who were wont t’esteem, 
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He wash’d his flocks in Jordan’s spotless 


comments on Plutarch’s story: “voices of demons who knew that the death 
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world, and the cosmic power intuited in nature. Pan’s death symbolized 
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knew not who Pan was till Philippides told them.” 


Clement’s texts is familiar with the myths and cults of Pan. 
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her Porphyry’s description of Pan as “the symbol of the 


Porphyry’s claim that Pan is a “good daemon”, again using Porphyry’s 
own quotation of an oracle that speaks of Pan’s frantic acting upon some 


goes on to reason, from Plutarch 
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all in frozen terror gaze’d /Upon the Daemon’s frantic course. / Death’s icy hand had seiz’d them all, / Had 


nymph’s soul. / But at the sound of that strange song / Each startled woodsman dropp’d hi [0 
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including Palestine, by the time of Jesus’ ministry, and by the time whe 


the narrative about Jesus’ visit to the area of Caesarea Philippi, a plac 
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ecologies” of the regions he visits, asking how the historical Jesus “might 
have reacted to the different natural [...] environments that he would have 


encountered on his travels” and “how his exper 
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town as former centre of Baal worship, and the later shrine to Pan, and Herod’s temple. He points out that 
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He also notes Pan’s universal features, his association with the 


association with Dionysus. Freyne’s valuable insights in the e 
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Dionysus, and the festive merrymaking of their devotees.” 


examines the cult of Dionysus in relation to Jesus as “wineldrinker” in an 
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definite local colouring also with religious significance” and further that 


“there was a long tradition of both these gods [Pan and Dionysu 
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would surely not have been lost on Jesus’ Galilean opponents. 


Freyne’s observations are an example, and to my knowledge the closest 


Freyne’s study on Dionysus, though not focusing on Pan, still leads to his 


Parts of Freyne’s contextualization, though focusing on th 


Mark’s Jesus. 
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1.5 Method and Theory 


I apply it, theoretical foundations for comparisons of “texts” (in a broad 


contact to Mark’s Jesus, of which the geographical conjuncture between 


in Mark 6, in relation to Pan’s import as shepherd deity. Chapter 3 and 4 


1.5.1 General Clarifications 


literature on Mark’s gospel. My use of the labels “Mark’s gospel’, “the 
Gospel of Mark”, “Mark”, etcetera, do not imply a claim of knowledge 


1.5.2 Reception Exegesis 


‘studies, termed “reception exegesis” works in opposite 


reception exegeses” was first coined by Paul Joyce and Diana Lipton, in 


yce’s methodology builds on precursory ideas in the field of reception 


1 text, but that this analysis “often 
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with the text in its original context. The hermeneutical flow is “creatively 
reversed” and enables the reader to “discover new depths and fresh insights 
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the author’s intent in producing a piece of literature, 
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construction of a plausible historical context of the biblical text. “As a 


Ve act”, says Ross Wagner, “a text actualizes a limited set of 
the infinite possibilities afforded by the encyclopaedia.” 
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is, as Richard Hays states, “trying to understand the way in which an author 


Old Testament Scripture was interpreted”, as Leroy Huizinga points out. 


written “texts”) that we can assume were part of the 
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Jesus’ interaction with “nature”. Jesus’ attention to seeds, the cycle of 
growing, different types of soil, the “birds in the sky”, and his fondness for 


obscures potential “ecological” dimensions of the texts. 


Genesis creation story and the alleged “carte blanche” to take dominion 


extent eclipsed God’s role as Creator. Election and redemption 
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ultimate reality”. As Wirzba points out, it is thus crucial for a modern 
interpreter of the biblical text to understand that “the biblical writers and 


readers/hearers lived in a predominant agricultural world”, and 


“agricultural sensibilities and sympathies saturated their theological 
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defends and refines Davis’ theory in his dissertation 


alternative to Cartesian dualism, modernity’s epistemic 


“integrated within rather than distinct from the so 


‘environment’” ||" ‘and “as an organic being wrapped into a dens 
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of local places implies according to Stulac, that “place is not merely a 
physical location [...] it is a dense network of bodies, cultures, memories 


me together” and that “[p]lace 
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historical considerations”. ~ 


states in her introduction that “[a]n agrarian reading 
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Mark’s gospel. It bridges dichotomies between the human world and 
“nature”, and between “natural” and “supernatural” that often misguide 


it is particularly significant that 


to Mark’s presentations of Jesus, 
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aspects today labelled as “political”, “economic”, and “religious”, in 


2.1 Placing Mark’s Gospel 


resting on the tradition of Mark’s relation to the apostle Peter and his 


occurrence of Latinisms, and the assumption that Mark betrays a “defect” 
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Instead, they reflect the understanding of geography of Mark’s non 
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Jews. Analysis of Mark’s narrative structure shows a progressive 
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of Jesus’ messiahship, his death and resurrection, and to persuade 


The question of Jesus’ identity and what the embracement of it entailed 


narratives preached and practiced by surrounding traditions. Mark’s gospel 
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beginning of Vespasian’s rule (68 
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for Mark’s first addressees, would be 


world, and Enoch’s visionary revelation in 


and his experiences on the “holy mountain”, and thus, confirm t 


sources that links Mark with Peter. Perhaps Vespasian’s visit to 
Paneas/Caesarea Philippi in 67 CE, or Titus’ longer stay in the city, after 
Vespasian had become emperor, might have provoked Mark’s writing. 
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social landscape”. 
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- ~ Land) as an “ecological triangle” between God, 
| [This triangle, says Marlow, “seeks 


[human creation.” 


laws has consequences for the land. In Jeremiah, the prophet asks, “Why 


through?” (9:12b), followed by the answer “Because they have forsaken 
my law” (9:13a). Marlow 


keep God’s law. Such a juxtaposition of natural disaste 


question of (Mark’s) Jesus’ attitudes to Israel and Jewish identity is still 


under debate, and Mark’s gospel presents a subtle and ambiguous picture. 


Mark’s Jesus does not side with the militaristic revolutionary 
parties, he shows a strong continuity with Israel’s geographical 
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see. The ministry of Mark’s Jesus is initially centred in Galilee and focused 


boundaries between Jews and gentiles, as the crossing of the sea “to the 


other side” symbolizes a 4 
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Douglas Moo reasons, the land promise in the New Testament “has not 
been spiritualized or ‘Christified’, but universalized”. The 
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the oppressive forces that oppose God’s rule in Mark seems to be framed 


2.4 Mark’s Cosmic Eschatology 


As several interpreters have observed, Mark’s presentation of Jesus is 


(This does not mean that Mark’s gospel is purely “spiritual” or 


apocalyptic thinking, in which “cosmic and earthly conflicts 
ersect”, a cosmic battle that is “carried out in the ministry of Jesus”, 
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[T]he climactic events of Jesus’ life reveal heavenly signs, provide 


beyond the veil of human knowledge. In addition to Jesus’ 


Jesus’ exorcism that fight the battle against the evil one, the 


(Bird, Michael F. ‘Tearing the Heavens and Shaking the Heavenlies: Mark’s Cosmology in its Apocalyptic 


meet, and readers gain a panoramic view of Mark’s symbolic 
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Thus, the revelation of Jesus’ cosmic rulership in Mark corresponds to his 


| In Mark’s worldview, the cosmic order (or 


argues that Jesus’ motivation was “based on his understanding of Israel’s 


which he appropriates certain aspects of his tradition” and the idea of 
God’s ruling entailed a rulership over the whole universe and that this had 


Freyne’s view follows the recent 


e have good reasons to assume that Jesus 


notion that Jesus’ cosm 
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is paramount to understanding Mark’s gospel and ancient texts and 
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to Mark’s introduction, 


Augustus’ birth is the “beginning of 
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Jesus’ miraculous feeding in the wilderness, themes of fruitful abundance, 


between fruitfulness and justice in Deuteronomy, and the prophets 


2.7 Jesus Among Gods and Divine Beings 


connections to Mark’s Jesus, to be outlined later in this chapter. In this 
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reasons, at different times, and at different locations. “Antiquity’s universe 


ongested place”, as Pa 
Testament times, modern compartmentalizing of “religion”, “philosophy”, 
and “politics” did not exist, and religious life was intertwined with the 


different “habitats”, such as the 
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arratives of Rome’s mythical past, are 
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actions and claims as presented by Mark 


Adela Collins suggests, for example, that Jesus’ he 
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of Vespasian’s miraculous healing of a blind man in Alexandria, also using 
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The Markan depiction of Jesus as “Son of God/vidc! 00d” 


notably Octavian/Augustus adopted epithet “God’s Son” ( 


as “Son of God” and his obedience to the will of God, going about 


‘(David Litwa argues that Given the general cultural expectations of divine appearances in the 
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“clearing away wickedness and lawlessness” 
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he suffered”). As these examples show, presentations of Jesus have 
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an evolutionary “development” from paganism to Christianity, is today 


The issue has centred around the question of how Jesus “became a god”, 


This study accepts that Mark’s presentation of Jesus (as well as the other 
New Testament authors’) was firmly anchored in Jewish thought and 


culture, as we have seen. Nor can Mark’s gospel be seen as strictly an 


gentiles. Mark’s audience would naturally have related the stories of Jesus 


created “meaning|éffects [...] through artful reminiscences 
own to the community”, as pointed out by Hayes 


persuade pagans and pagan Christians. “Early Christology”, says Michael 
F. Bird, “appears to have been resourced from within Jewish tradition and 
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2.8 Satan and Demons in Mark 
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2.9 Pan and Empire 


(Marcus Antonius, Augustus’ brother 
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The historicity of Plutarch’s story is debated. According to 
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reflects a rumor of Pan’s death during the time of Tiberius. © (Tiberius 


in the “climate of a period of imperial history marked by frequency of signs 
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“Qn Pan’s connections with the Capricorn, see 
Sharon Coggan, “It is Pan’s connection to the realm of hunting that lent him his curious sea associations. Pan 


been made the emblem of Augustus 


Where the “sign o 


of Jupiter frame the figuration of Augustus”. 
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the divinity of 


Augustus’ soul, and points out his origins, 


trace of Augustus’ constant and systematic path to divinity, 
begun with announcing his “father”, Julius Caesar, a god. 
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star constellation of Capricorn. This supports Borgeaud’s interpretation of 
according to Borgeaud, “particularly inclined to the practice of 
astrology”. 


signaled a prodigy or portent of the “imminence of a d. 


threaten the power he had inherited from Augustus”. 
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Caesar portrayed as the god Pan, and he must be Tiberius.” '"| 


iberius’ Villa Iovis on Capri (to where he 
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on a donkey with “an enormous phallus” 


accounts of Tiberius’ sexual perversities 


ual scenes, and “teams of wantons of both sexes, selected 
as experts in deviant intercourse [...] to excite his flagging passions” or in 


Champlin’s words “a voyeur’s paradise”. 
environment of Tiberius’ villas, with caves and cliffs (famous as the haunts 
of Pan), the Emperor had, according to Suetonius, “arranged for many 
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Capricorn with Pan’s role in saving the world from the tyranny of Typhon, 
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Suetonius’ reports of Tiberius’ sexual extravagances in t 


according to Suetonius, “now openly and commonly called the 
place of the Goat, playing on the name of the island [i.e., Capri]”, probably 
reflect the legacy of Tiberius in public opinion. Tiberius’ identification 
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of Tiberius’ complex personality and eccentric interests”. 


Champlin also suggests another reason for Tiberius’ identification with 
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founding of Caesarea Philippi as the capitol of Philip’s rule and a centre of 
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In the cultural context of Mark’s gospel, Pan was most likely the current 
“successor” of the ancient Baal cult of Hermon. Notwithstanding the 
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on the temple mount as the sacred mountain, or “God’s mountain”. 
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transfiguration (and Peter’s confession) and in later Petrine tradition 


Saul/Paul’s revelation on the road to Damascus (passing Caesarea 
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At heart of 1 Enoch is God’s coming judgement over sin and evil powers. 
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charms” (7:1) and began to “reveal to them the cutting of roots and plants” 


y, and “sin against the birds and the beasts and creeping things 


and the fish” (7:5) resulting in the earth bringing “accusation against the 
lawless” (7:6). The angel Asael then taught men to make instruments of 


dé) and cast into a dark pit to lay on “sharp rocks and jugged 


stones”. This myth recalls the Jewish tradition from Lev 


scapegoat thrown into the desert, and seems to be recalled in Mark’s 
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creation. Sin is violation against God’s cosmic order and his laws and leads 
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abominations and evil spirits” (99:7). The Deuteronomic command to 


in 1 Enoch (“And all the 


fire. And they will be removed from all the earth”, 91:9a). 
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commission in | Enoch 10, Michael is commissioned to “destroy all the 
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3.6 Conclusions 


| I have argued that Mark’s Jesus takes Elijah 


Jesus’ transfiguration on Hermon and his confrontation 


at Caesarea Philippi in Mark’s gospel implied a religious competiti 


the earthly rulers’ divine aspirations, related to Pan. 


the commands of YHWH, Mark’s narrative would not only 
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4.1 Pastoralism on the Ground 
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4.2 Exegesis of Mark 6 
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earth, and who provides for all that you have created”’) 


as indicated in 14:25 is a “foretaste of the 
messianic banquet in the kingdom of God”, then the wilderness meal is “a 
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4.3 Jesus as YHWH’s Promised New Shepherd 
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outdoors. Jesus as provider of food to the “flock” of 
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4.3.2 Shepherd Motifs in Prophetic Scriptures 
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Babylon starts with a proclamation of victory over the idols “Bel 


° ?, both referring to the principal god of Babylon (v. 2). 


people of Israel are described as “ ? because “the shepherds led 
them astray, and caused them to roam on the mountains”, and they “forgot 
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followed by a demonstration of Jesus’ power over the wind and the sea 
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flowering (Jer 31:4a; 12b) of the desert is pronounced in Jesus’ banquet. I 


t Mark’s juxtaposition of these two banquets, and the two 


“shepherds”, is presented as two alternative (and competing) embodiments 
of “shepherds” and royal banquets held by two very different kings and 


representing two different kingdoms. Herod’s banquet, 
kingship expresses in Mark’s rhetoric/+ + 


evoking s 


exual entertainment and a responding “incestuous pleasure” from 
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4.6 Su 
Texts 


without s 


mmary of the Shepherd Motif in Jewish 


Summarize this far, we can see that Mark’s Jesus’ care for the “sheep 


hepherd” alludes to the shepherd motifs in the Hebrew Bible. 


Mark’s presentation draws together several sub motifs and shepherd 


wilderness area, pronounced in Mark’s feeding story, most likely recalls 


The emphasis on YHWH’s/Jesus’ cosmic lordship 


to Jesus’ 


development in Second Temple Judaism applies “shepherd” to God a 


power over the sea in the succeeding pericope. A later 


universal/cosmic ruler. Mark’s use of shepherd motifs clearly draws on its 


and false 


gods is recurrently addressed in these contexts. Mark’s general 
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environment where “shepherd” likewise carried various and significant 


in the following part of this chapter explore Mark’s representation of Jesus 


4.7 Mark’s Shepherd Jesus versus Imperial Powers 


Mark’s juxtaposition of “shepherd{king” Herod’s lavish banquet for the 
ruling elite, and shepherd Jesus’ wilderness feeding for the people clearly 
with Israel’s 


In Roman literature, the metaphoric use of “‘hepherd” 


_ Mathew’s Shepherd, 111 ind Callon, “P ’. Baxter refers to Livy ( I 
CAT TO 
O TL 


common “Jewish” position, and that other texts with positive connotations are not properly considered. See 
59. Baxter’s analysis suggests an idealized s 1 
Palestinian Judaism (with few exceptions), and a mixed use of “shepherd” in Philo and Josephus, perhaps due 


may allow the author [...] to pres II 
manner [...] that contrasts with his Roman counte 
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armed, says 


epherd 
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Christian attitude, in Baxter’s analysis. (Baxter, 
pejorative view of “shepherd”. (Harris, 1 
of shepherd (in the parables) in Matthew and Luke i 
shepherds” to avoid negative connotations when applying “shepherd” to Jesus and God. Thus a “biblicized” 
[Lalized shepherd was applied (in Matthew): “Matthew was able to distance the figure of the shepherd in 
the parable from any potential stigma incurred by knowledge of actual shepherds.’ 
‘Parable’ 240, 247.) And in Luke, the author “ O 
habitants” (p. 250). Thus, according to Kloppenberg and Callon, Luke’s perspective represents the “educated 
Islites” (p. 251). The countryside is for Luke, as it is for the bucolic writers, a peaceful and “idyllic space” 


s for apologetic reasons “far removed from actual 


mt I 


’ (Kloppenberg and Callon, 
[ 
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(Kloppenborg and Callon, ‘Paral 


ble’, 228, 230.0 
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In fiction, a 


Kloppenberg and Callon observes, “the shephe 


rd was either 
Ilainized or unrealistically idealized.” ~ 


— 


Imperia 


poetry, the shepherd’s life is clearly idealized. 


“shepherd of the people” (zoéva. adv 
“connecting a 


for configuring a new world.” 
approximately the s 


ame time as Mark, comments on Homer’s depiction of 
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welfare of his subjects . 


.. becoming indeed a guide and shepherd 
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f the shepherd’s virtuous action is, according to Baxter, “a narrative device to convict Tacitus’ 
Roman readers with its ‘shock v: i 


S 
alue’’”, in the same way as the good Samarian functions in Luke 10:30 
(Mathew’s Shepherd 


Chrysostom’s use of the 
motif comes close to Mark’s juxtaposition between Jesus as good 
shepherd, and Herod’s banquet of death. 


4.7.1 Roman Pastoral Literature 


pastoral literature with motifs relevant for comparison with Mark’s 


(as well as in other texts and media) as the coming Golden Age. In Virgil’s 


OOO Pastoral 


father’s deeds, and can know what valour is, slowly will the plains 


“serpent will die”, made the fourth 


triumviral Rome, in which prophecies and oracles circulated freely. 


concludes that “The fourth Eclogue, w 


lay no longer in republican institutions, but in a Messiah.” ~~~‘Clausen’s 


annotation on Virgil’s points out Virgil’s use of the o 


different plants and flowers, sheep with “swollen udders” voluntarily bring 


harmony with the lions, strongly reminiscent of Isaiah’s v 


7 OOM ono | iM ILI 
time of Mark’s gospel. “Reports of Greek translations of Virgil go back to the first century CE” 
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A Hadrill, Andrew. ‘The Golden Age and Sin in Augustan Ideology’. 11 O11 
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um Hadrill, ‘Golden Age’, 36.0 
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The fertility progresses, in Virgils’ fourth 


harmony develops. “Virgil imagines 
coincident with the birth and early manhood of the boy”, Clausen 
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heaven’s depth! See how all things rejoice in the age that is at 


The identity of the child in Virgil’s poem, in its contemporary context, has 


a 


later, 


in 


a time when Augustus in fact had “brought peace” and was 
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| (CLM and may Jupiter’s life HMO 
breezes ripen the harvest. [...] Now Faith and Peace and Honour 


return of a Golden Age is famously repeated in Augustus’ wall paintings 


new, hierarchical order.” 1“ 
’ 


crowd in “garden beds” in Mark’s wilderness feeding 


(Evans, Rhiannon. ‘Searching for Paradise: Landscape, Utopia, and Rome’. 


‘'/Kellum, Barbara A. ‘The Construction of Landscape in Augustan Rome: The Garden Room at the Villa ad 
Gallinas’. TI at I 24; Evans, ‘Searching for Paradise’, 302; Zanker, 


‘'{i\_Tert Jewett, ‘The Corruption and Redemption of Creation: Reading Rom 8:18 
Context.’ i! nm CT 


d’s 


renewal of life was produced by “the renewal of traditional religious 


practices and moral values”. ~~ 


Mark’s gospel 
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Augustus and his new empire, was to “re 


amongst Romans”, and “redefining what it is to be Roman’. He points to 


origin myths and the community’s 4 


to link the present to the “deep” origins of the Roman past. Tammy Di 
Giusto states that “[r]epresentations of Faunus [identified or synchronized 


d” O11 


idealise 


stories, such as Homer’s (and the hero Aenea 


alian landscape and Rome’s foundational 


Virgil “deploys an 


decades of civil war’, according to Spencer. ~ 


Jewett, ‘Corruption’, 29, quoting O oO 
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Orlin, Eric M. ‘Augustan Religion and the Reshaping of Roman Memory’. O Com 


In Virgil’s fourth 
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guardians of the she 


In Virgil’s 


Pan cares for the sheep and the 
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Rome’s ancient 


foundation, Virgil 


places Faunus as 


a humanized deity in 


s farm, an idealized 


1.4.1. On Pan’s connection to divination and prophetic power, see 


[Putnam observes that “the 


hd the Lupercal, the cave where the war god’s wolf suckled 


the twin founders of Rome.” 


associated with the Lupercalia festival is absent from Pan/Faunus’ function 


ficity [...] lies a magic world where 


I 
terror are kept away from the speaker’s animals. Whenever Faunus 


is present, summer’s heat and the rainy winds of winter, that is t 
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, it is Faunus’ presence that ensures the abundance and 
fertility of Horace’s farm. Faunus is the protector of the poet’s flocks from 


The gods protect me, my 


to the gods. ...horn Abundance ... will pour forth to the full” ( 


TO 
Horace's ‘Carmen Saeculare’: Ritual Magic and the Poets Art. 


combined, as it is in Mark’s wilderness banquet 


by 


Horace, and for Romans in general. “Most Romans, including Horace”, 
2 


Giusto comments, “were deeply connected through such sacrifice [1.e. 


success” ‘' and “[t]he Romans were very much aware of the dangers of the 


so 


they needed a good relationship with the gods of the landscape.” 


[This] presents an imaginative evocation of Spring in Midwinter in language appropriate to the Golden 


creates an allegorical landscape for Horace’s poetical inspiration and 


‘Faunus acts as agent in transforming the landscape of the 
for the production of Horace’s poetry”, 
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one figurative meaning that create an “analogy between man and nature”. 


The physical landscape is also a mental landscape: “ 


fi 


Tuctive poetry”, according to Putnam. |’ (if we read Mark’s 
Roman pastoral literature, Jesus’ teaching 


These scenes have clear similarities to Mark’s idyllic and simple outdoor 
meal, idealized and juxtaposed with Herod’s luxurious banquet for the 
ark, the good shepherd is Jesus, whereas in Theocritus’, 
it is Pan. If we allow ourselves to push my reading of Mark’s juxtaposition 


ay TT I ] 


Jesus’ pastoral function, the  bucolic/wilderness _ setting, his 


(52 corresponds to Faunus’ protection from hazardous winds 


in Horace’ 1.17, and Pan’s function as “sealroamer” and his ro 


monster Typhon. Herod’s 


Pan’s bacchic features of wild 
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4.8 The Two Feeding Stories in Mark’s Spatial 
Narrative 


Jesus’ ministry has expanded to the gentile area of 


Lomvptoac 


something to do with Jesus’ identity that the disciples (notoriously) fail to 
understand, and that is enigmatically implied in Mark’s narratives. 


Cf., Freyne’s (MUTT TOL COM 
“piping and dancing”, d 


eschatological renewal of creation and Jesus’ lordship over creation and 
ing stories (and in general in Jesus’ power 


Pe 


4.9 Conclusion 
The shepherd metaphor was appropriated by the author of Mark’s gospel 


about the promises of the “new covenant”, including gathering, leading, 


ce 9 


imagery of bucolic/pastoral landscape of “green pasture”, reclining in 


“garden beds” 


Jesus’ wilderness banquet of abundance with 


Herod’s lavish and opulent city 
challenges Herod’s depraved luxurious lifestyle and his oppressive rule, 


rt 


Kingdom of God” is in Mark’s gospel the counterpart to the Golden Age. 


YHWH’s laws and order of creation result 


empire’s archaic origin, but their patron deity, whom they venerated and 


Among some groups of Mark’s audience, especially shepherds/herding 


prominent, as in the Paneas/Caesarea Philippi region. Mark’s placing of 


5 Pan as Satan 


of “all nature”, “sealioamer”, and their wilderness/mountain habitat, 


on the other thematic trajectory of Pan as antagonist, or “shadow”, to Jesus, 


my reading of the transfiguration story suggests. In my reading, Mark’s 


} also competes with Jesus’ 
Particularly, Jesus’ symbolic act in the visit to Caesarea 


beginning of Jesus’ ministry, he is tempted by Satan in 


Throughout Mark’s gospel, the struggle between Jesus and the power of 


Satan and demons and their “kingdom” and authority are major t 


demonstrated in Mark’s rhetoric. In this chapter, I will examine and 


trajectory and explore further allusions to Pan in Mark’s narratives about 


5.1 How Pan became Satan 


Pan’s classical pictor 


popular culture today. Going back at least to Eusebius’ interpretation of 


Plutarch’s story of the death of Pan the Demon, this Greek goa 


‘ 


Pan is the main 


pictorial source of the Devil”, 


‘too simple”, as Luther Link contends, that the “conventional notion that 


like Devil’s early 


demon Azazel 


goat associations through one of the 


” Usa 13:21; 


ww 


(“hairy beings”, “goat”) is in LXX translated as 
4:14) and so also (to an Syriac equivalent) in 


hairy” 
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, with Jerome’s comments 


that they are “either 


. In later Rabbinic texts 


and even Esau (“hairy”) in Gen 27:11 is said to be “demonic” in 
(likely based on the etymology of Esau’s name, and on Isa 13:21). 
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man skirts” Link, 


fT he 


fT he 


Devil’ 


Devil’ 


Devil’, 197. According to Link, “[the Devil] first appears in the ninth century with the face of 


The Devil’ 


When I was going up to Ma’ale Adumin, I saw him lying between 


mountain peaks and rocky crests for his domain” in 


creature (cf. “He has every snowy crest and the 


d as “goat” here 


theaning “kid”, 


young 


goat”, or “Capricorn”, i.e. the 


showed me a very large door. And he told me, ‘Let us enter 


through it’. And we entered as if on wings, a distance of about 30 


days’ journey. And he showed me within heaven a plain. And there 


(Kulik, ‘The Devil’. 


and feet of goats, and the loins of sheep. [...] But I said, ‘I pray 
you, show me what are these men.’ And he told me, “These are 
those who built the tower Tower of War against God...’ ( | 


, 1903. We cannot be certain if the m 


eaning “capricorn’ 


’ is connoted 


in this case, but it is 


I 


Kulik, ‘The Devil’. 


Without engaging in details of Kulik’s interpretation of 


the reader to Kulik’s article), his analysis shows that the satyr 


therianthropic motifs are “ Known as demonic features” in different 
at “[t]he most plausible 
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them as the demonic forces of the lower heaven’’, and thus, it can 
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attest 


Greeks, “although separately and without negative connotations: Greek 
daemons are either the bastards of gods and nymphs [...] or they are the 


spirits of the deceased heroes and the first generations of men.” 


Kulik’s conclusion is that 


various theriomorphic and hybrid forms. [...] This motif may 
either be Jewish [...] or rather a conflation of ancient biblical 


meaning of “demon” and “Pan” from ambiguous to univocal meaning: 


The terms ‘Pan’ and ‘daemon’ both stood for highly ambiguous 


? 


extending from Homer down to Eusebius’ own contemporary 


However, the tendency to use “demon” as a univocally evil spirit, or at 


serving God’s purposes (as in Job), 
enemy to God and God’s people, representing two opposing kingdoms. 


developed quite independent of Eusebius’ depiction of Pan as a/the demon 


5.1.1 The Noonday Demon 


The “n ? (daoviov_UWeonupptvod 


have the rather odd “ 


“OME Pandaemonia: A Study of Eusebius’ Recasting of Plutarch’s Story of the ‘Death of 


Great Pan’ | COMM 
TOT 


At noon one must avoid attracting Pan’s attention by doing 
anything directly connected with his sphere [...] Those who 
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to his madness [...] noon is the moment of the day when he may 
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In Socrates’ prayer to Pan in Plato’s faa 
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he “ 7 (npEpodpopot 
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ay. H.S. Versnel comments on this story that “ 


In Theocritus’ 


is difficult to say, but readers familiar with the popular notion of Pan’s 


5.1.2 The King of Greece as Pan 


Kulik’s brief observation of the goat in Daniel 7 


2 


figure. Pan’s strong connection to Hellenistic rulers, particularly 


10:3. In Isa 14:9, the “leaders of the earth” 


“king of Greece” (Dan 8:21), most certainly Alexander the 


Great (the “first 


king”, i.e. the “big horn” in 8:5, 21) 1 


’ 


and Pan’s strong 


‘Ti TiLucas, Ernest C. ‘Daniel: Resolving the Enigma’. II i 


“Tucas, ‘Enigma’, 73.( 
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Ryan Stokes points out, “Israel’s subjugation to foreign powers is not 


FL 


conflicts taking place in the divine realm 


5.1.3 Azazel - the Goat Demon 


word Azazel, either as “demon” or “‘angry god”, and 


as geographical designation “precipitous place” or “rugged cliff’, 


into a dark pit to lay on “sharp rocks and jugged stones”. 
est, links Marks’ depiction of Satan (1:13; 3:27), and the 


(dé@) and cast 


{According to Collins, Jesus’ binding of Satan (Mark 3:(11 0 


5é is a ’quasi 
demon”, and refers to Mark 3:27 and 5:3 I TH 


dsatpovia 
daiLovi Psalm 95/96:5 (“6tumtdévtEc Oi Beoi THv s6vOvGawovia 
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idols, but the LORD made the heavens” LXX/NIV). Fredriksen points out 


[t]his translation and transition from the Hebrew “idols” to the 


Greek “godlings” did double duty, at once elevating and demoting 
LH] l 


than mere statuary nonetheless placed them, qua doimovia, in 
positions subordinate to the Jews’ ‘ ?Ton Hellenism’s 
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also in Mark’s narratives of Jesus’ confrontations with the demonic beings. 
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5.2 Satan and Demons in Mark 


> 


considered, Mark narrates of Jesus’ encounters with Satan in the 


e calls Peter Satan” (8:33), he exorcize 
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7), he engages in a theological discourse about Satan’s kingdom (3:22 


2 


Jesus’ and his disciples’ ministry of exorcism (1:34,39; 3:15; 6:7,13). 


COI TL COTO ToT noon (¢k’s depiction of 
Jesus, and these narratives and discourses seem to be woven into Mark’s 
overall story to make a point about Jesus’ identity, his power over the 


out. Mark’s focus is 


5.2.1 Jesus, Pan, and Satan in the Wilderness 


Mark’s depiction of Jesus as 
the coming Elijah, that Jesus’ stay in the wilderness for forty days recalls 


Elijah’s escape from Jezebel out in the desert for forty days (1 


Mark. As the Deuteronomistic “hero”, Elijal J+ 


Jezebel and the king Ahab who, against God’s command (in Deut 7:3), 
dn king Ethbaal’s daughter Jezebel. The apostasy and 
wickedness of Ahab led to idolatry of Baal, seen as the height of Israel’s 


interpretation of YHWH’s victory over Baal, and 
Elijah’s victory over the prophets of Baal on Carmel, which makes Pan the 


0 Elijah’s spiritual antagonist, the Canaanite god Baal. As I 


13 in Mark’s introduction. At both of these apocalyptic 


d’s Son. Jesus’ 


launch Jesus’ mi 


a turning point in Mark’s narrative, as we have seen. In other words, 


Geographically, Jesus’ Galilean 


exodus, has already been pointed out. Mark’s short temptation narrative 


focus, but rather the scene, as a “wilderness tableau’’, a static scene that 
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presents the “dramatis personae of the coming conflict”. 
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so was Jesus. As Guelich points out, “Satan’s victory over the former 


over Satan signalled his being the new obedient Adam.” 


tepresents these evils, against which Jesus’ 
ministry works, manifested in Jesus’ healings/exorcisms, and the 


As pagan gods had their geographical and conceptual “place”, demons 


places. Placing Jesus’ encounter with Satan in the 


is Satan’s imaginary habitat. In the Greco 


Being both a god and a beast. If we read Mark’s temptation story 


demons (Lev 17:7). Mark’s allusions to the Asael myth provides further 


‘As Bauckham points out, tv ietécan refer to physical proximity, and has a “strongly positive sense of close 
association in friendship or agreement or assistance” (LIII11 
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ty in Mark’s (and Jesus’) time, the more popular but very similar god 


wild beasts. In a Hymn to Pan, he is honoured as “tender of wild beasts” 


5.2.3 The Gerasene Demoniac 


If allusions to Pan as demon can be discerned in Mark’s story of the 


the conclusion of the story in 5:20). “In Mark’s representation of the 
[fory”, says WilkinsonIIthe possessed man is to be understood as the 


ia [ [ Oo 


the evolving variants, and the choice of Gerasa in Novum is based on “superior external evidence”, and that 
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O London: United Bible Societies, 1971. 84). If Mark’s geography should be realistic, Gadara (or 


oO LIU, ‘Gerasenes’ [Baarda, Tjitze. ‘Gadarenes, Gerasenes, Gergesenes and the ‘Diatessaron’ 
Traditions’. [ Oo 
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Gerasa commanded by Vespasian during the Jewish revolt, when “thousands of young men were killed” by 

Oo hi says Myers, “Ui ii? U i O 


necessarily be accused for “defect geography” on the basis of a 


representative of the Gentile world as a whole [...] 
predominance which supported numerous polytheistic religi 


“gentile socio'sSymbolic space”. ‘| 
allusion to YHWH’s judgement in Isa 65:3 
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is most apparent and probably alludes to the 


iscent of Pan’s 
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émétpewev/permitted” (v. (111 


, ‘Roman Army’.( 
(Besides the more obvious 


legion”, “ayéAn/herd” in v. 11 can also refer to a band of U 


‘dpunocev 


’ (v. 13) over the cliff! 
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(see 2.9). Cornutus explains Pan’s power to induce fear, panic, and 
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pastoral or idyllic. And as Bourgeaud explains, “Pan’s landscape, although 


familiar to the Greeks, is all the same identified as supernatural.” These 
arid spaces of herdsmen “at a distance from the cultivated fields, on the 
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| loses its hold on reality 
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Raphael and Asael, Raphael’s binding of the Asael results in the healing 
of the earth and agricultural abundance, cleansed from “all uncleanness” 


.: 


journey over the sea right before his 


Jesus 


foundational narrative of liberation through the Red Sea, where Pharaoh’s 


drowned in the sea of Galilee, presenting again Jesus’ cosmic lordship over 


conceptualized as the “kingdom of God”. 


““'The struck of fear in this context is caused by the result of Jesus’ power (i.e., the restoration of the 
demoniac), but could still be an intended mimicry of the fear caused by Pan’s power and presence ( 
[ [ TOMO oo) Co TOC CO) Conc [ 
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5.3 Conclusions 


Mark’s Jesus, employed throughout the gospel of Mark, but signals also 


“habitat” of demonic beings, and especially to Pan in a Greco 


Jesus is already established for Mark 


humans and nature, and chaos and order. In Mark, the chaotic, and “evil” 


| 


—(the “shadow” + contrasted against Jesus’ ministry of 


6 Summary, Conclusions, and 
Outlook 


‘to Mark’s presentation of Jesus 


Lord of All nature, and “good shepherd”, representing the pastoral 


society. This trajectory traces back to Eusebius’ polemical contrast 


and categories of “nature” and “the environment”. I presented an agrarian 


‘political space. Pan’s cosmic feature of being god 
of “All” in popular interpretations (likely alluded to also by Jewish 


and philosophical notions 


about cosmos and nature. Moreover, Pan’s 


? 


function in rel 


ation to other 


‘ 


‘higher 


deities, notably Zeus. 


hat Mark’s text i 


s a unified 


S is presented 


sic pos dywnAov 


Jesus 


juxtaposition of Herod’s opulent 


banquet for the ruling elite with Jesus’ 
challenges Herod’s depraved luxurious 


ide 


logy 


of the empire is contra 


sted 


andc 


enged by M. 


ark’s 


presentation 


YHWH’s Israel — 


one of Pan’s main cult places. This northern territory, 
in this study, connects this location in Jewish tradition with the “sins of 


Jerobeam” and the worship o 


Mark’s 


beings, and that Mark’s “zvedua 


TO 


axa8aptov/unclean spirits” or 
“datoviovidemon”, and (dllbatavéc also connoted “the gods of the 


nations”. My study of Pan 


s demonic features 


and 


the time Mark’s gospel was formed and spread. 


discourses in the cultural matrix of Mark’s gospel. Thus, my thesis rests 


and the cult of Pan, I conclude, is Jesus’ visit to 


light on the story of the transfiguration and the purpose of Jesus’ journey 


By reading Mark’s presentation of Jesus through the lens of the cult of the 


ospel’s 


on the material culture of Mark’s agrarian context highlights the lived 
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rural character and his closeness to the physical 


we have seen, the “natural” world of Jesus — 


Acknowledgement of Mark’s cosmic 
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lin Harris, ‘Synoptic Gospels’, 215 11111 


6.1 Discourses of Nature 


As we have s 


een, in imperial ideology, Rome 


Mark’s Jesus oscillates between h 


by placing Mark’s gospel in the matrix of nature 


an outsider’s corrective to the compartmentalizing and uprootedness 
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people live, eat, and work detached from their natural “environment”. 


ecological crisis is framed in modern culture by ideological 


In Mark’s gospel, the tensions between apocalyptic prophecy of a coming 
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out both concretely and symbolically. Mark’s eschatological 


6.1.1 The Shadow of Nature and the Green Shadow of 
Christ 


s failures to live and act sustainably 


ividual to lessen her 


ee 29 


carbon footprint”, is paralleled with a message 


system”. In 


that he ‘“‘rebukes”’. 


in a culture with a more integrated worldview, in the se 


nse that 


+4 


spiritual’ 


unity. Mark’s gospel, seen in its cultural context 


Jewish belief in YHWH’s renewal of 


investigated in this study. Mark’s gospel 


true ruler of creation, and to follow God’s creational order that governs 
2), God’s rule applies also to nature’s 
Mark’s gospel of the coming kingdom of! 
an exhortation to preach the gospel to “all creation” (Mark 16:15). 
hand with an anthropocentric and overly “spiritual” focus on 
“faith” as something mainly cognitive 


perceived as gods of nature, and that Mark’s presentation of Jesus 
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Appendix: The Death of Pan and 
the Death of Christ 


of Christ, as we have seen. Either as a result of Christ’s victory over Pan 
the demon (and by implication all demons) as in Eusebius’ account, or as 


tical context of Mark’s narratives 


Stories of Dying Divinities in Plutarch and Mark 


In Borgeaud’s investigation, Plutarch’s report is considered authentic. Not 
necessarily the story that Plutarch refers to, but at least, “what is true and 
presented as such”, Borgeaud states, “is a rumor that spreads through 


9 


Pan.” ~lAccording to Borgeaud, Tiberius’ interest in Pan and his assumed 
death is best fitted in the “climate of a period of imperial history marked 


° 


revolutionary sort.’ 


likely reach Tiberius, and another report of a “dead god” might have been 


“received intelligence” from Palestine concerning Jesus. 


received intelligence from Palestine of events which had clearly shown the truth of Christ’s divinity, brought 
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which Thamus’ name was confused with the Mesopotamian fertility god 
Tammuz, who received a ritual of mourning connected to the god’s annual 


from the shore of Paxi, as the text of Plutarch reads “OapodC_!.. Mavio 
uéyacité6vyKkse/Thamus ... Pan the great is dead”, must have been “OoapodC 


mavpéyaclté6vynkse/The very great Tammuz is dead” in i 


ce 


a definite fact, an event to which any periodicity was wholly foreign’. 


pt to resolve the enigma of Plutarch’s story is made by 
Slobodan DuSani¢é, who argues that the text of Plutarch “imitates, 


from Plato’s 27: De 


Plutarch’s story of the death of Pan “should be denied any historical basis 
of the kind envisaged by the modern students of the chapter”. DuSani¢é 
thinks that Tiberius figures in Plutarch’s story more as a literary device, or 


'/Dusani¢c, Slobodan. ‘Plato and 1 IL?s Fictional Techniques: The Death of the Great Pan’. 
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the stories, according to DuSani¢. Moreover, DuSani¢ observes analogies between Tiberius in De Defectu and 
the god Theuth in Phaedrus and similarities in the use of “evocative geography” in the two stories. For 
ents, se DuSanié’s article. 1 


choosing of Pan for his story rests on Pan 


2 


Plato’s 


usanic maintains. 


A close 


examination and assessment of Plutarch’s story and the many 


scholars are divided regarding the historicity of Plutarch’s story of the 
death of Pan. It can be said, however, that even if Plutarch’s story to some 


extent imitates and adopts Plato’s 


death of 


3°: 


Pan and Tiberius 


interest with it, as Bourgeaud contends. 


Such 


of Tiberius’ personal interest in Pan, as I ha 


unnotice 


Thus, if Plutarch’s account refers to a historical event — 
death, that caused Tiberius’ investigation — 


d in DuSani¢’s analysis. 


[a rumor of Pan’s 


f Pan’s death was spread at the time 
of the composition of Mark’s gospel, it could have sparked some kind of 


} but in the case 


of Mark, about Jesus’ 


Some details might suggest similarity. Tiberius’ investigation concerning 
Pan’s identity concludes that Pan “was the son born of Hermes and 
Penelope”, and in!Mark, the Roman soldier concluded that Jesus “must 
have been the son of God”. Jesus’ saying in Mark 14:27, “xatééw tov 
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and the sheep will be scattered)” could perhaps have evoke the i 


[T1DuSanic, 


‘Plato and Plutarch’, 287. The text of Herodotus reads “(11 


soat had intercourse openly with a woman. This came to be publicly known.” (Herodotus, 


in Eusebius’ and after) that Jesus caused the death of Pan. Though most 
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expectations of Gods’ deliverance and interventions by the time of Mark’s 


e death of Pan. The acknowledging of Jesus and Pan as “Son of 
God’/’’son born of Hermes and Penelope” respectively, might have very 


Pan goes against the grain of Mark’s use of Zechariah (and other prophetic 


Pan’s death was floating around when Mark was composed, since we only 


have it in written form in Plutarch’s 


‘'{T\[Lording to Joel Marcus, “[T]he events spoken of in Mark 14:22 (111 I TH 
happenings. For Mark, the occurrences of Jesus’ last night on earth inaugurates the time of eschatological 
testing spoken of by Zechariah.” (Marcus, U1 


cult. We 
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between Mark’s narrative of the death of Jesus, and Pan and h 


Searching for Meaning in the Death of Jesus and 
Pan 


in mind that myth and “reality” were not as distinguished in antiquity as 


and to the exegetical difficulties of sorting out what was “historical”, 
mythological “dressing”, literary devices, and so on. That a Jew called 


In the case of Mark’s passion (1 O THM 
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environment was a “relative cultural and spiritual unity”, a prerequisite for 


the successful spreading of the gospel of Jesus’ atoning death among non 
ae 


66. 9 


Testament must “pay very close atte Roman world”. 


and Roman sources sometimes comes very close to formulations of Jesus’ 
salvific death in the New Testament. Hengel’s observations and advice is 
‘elpful to find possible parallels between the death of Jesus in Mark’s 


Jesus and Pan as Pharmakos figures 
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—\*drug’”’, “healing remedy’, “poison”, “sorcerer” — 


pharmakos, such as in Sophocles + 


While the author of Mark’s gospel clearly anchored his representation of 
Jesus’ passion and death mainly from motifs of vicarious suffering and 
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iO Pan, you who keep the lovely plain on 
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whenever there is too little meat,/But if you won’ | 


understanding of Mark’s gospel. 


universal social phenomenon (as in René Girard’s famous theory 


specific connection between Pan and Jesus as pharmakos figures in M 


